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the bottle so that it lies as a layer underneath the clear solution of
ammonia. Into the other bottle similarly deliver 1 c.c. of blood which
has been thoroughly saturated with air. Put the bottles on to the
stoppers, and with the taps open hang the apparatus on the bath.
After five minutes close the taps, and if the zero remains constant, read,
and then shake the apparatus as above. The oil will, of course, rise
on the side of the unsaturated blood. The shaking should be carried
out so as to dirty the cups as little as possible.
Suppose the ultimate difference in level is 2-1 cm. Now, remove the
bottle, which contains the fully oxygenated blood, put ferricyanide into
the cup, replace the bottle, and determine the total oxygen capacity of
the blood in it.
Suppose the final reading with ferricyanide to be as before, 5-8 cm.,
the student wilt now have at his disposal two determinations : (1) the
percentage saturation, which is       ~Q      x 100 = 81 per cent., and (2)
0 *o
the actual quantity of oxygen that was in 1 c.c. of the unsaturated blood,
Q "I
namely, 81 per cent, of the total oxygen capacity, 0-189 x     - =0-153 c.c.
STANDARDISATION OF THE GOWERS-HALDANE H^KMOGLOBINOMETER
A Gowers-Haldane hsemoglobinometer should indicate 100 when
the oxygen capacity is :
1 c.c. of blood = 0-185 c.c. oxygen at N.T.P.
To test this it is only necessary to measure the oxygen capacity of the
blood with the differential apparatus (it is best to use ox or sheep's
blood) and at the same time to determine the oxygen capacity of the
same blood with the hsemoglobmometer.
The cheaper forms of Gowers's hasmoglobinometer when old will be
found often to differ very much from the theoretical value : it is there-
fore desirable that they should be tested.
HALDANE'S  APPARATUS   FOE   GAS  ANALYSIS
The apparatus consists of an accurately graduated gas-burette A,
provided with a threeway tap at the top. This is surrounded by a
water jacket. It is connected by rubber tubing with the levelling tube
B ; this and the burette contain mercury. When the levelling tube
is raised, A is filled with mercury; when it is lowered the mercury
falls in A, and the air to be analysed then is allowed to enter it by
one (x) of the connections at the top. The other connections of the
tap connect the burette with absorption pipettes, into which the air
can be driven by raising B. The absorption pipette E is filled with
20 per cent, caustic potash, and is connected with a movable reservoir, S,
by black rubber tubing. The absorption pipette F is filled with an
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